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espoused a beautiful maiden, wasted his time in petty negotiations in Thessaly
and the adjoining country, by which he highly offended King Philip, whom
it was his first duty to conciliate, and thus gave the consul M'. Acilius Gla-
brio time to land his army and enter Thessaly. Antiochus hastened from
Eubcea to defend the pass of Thermopylae against him ; but he was totally
defeated, and forced to fly to Asia (191).
Antiochus flattered himself at first that the Romans would not follow
him into Asia; but Hannibal soon proved to him that such an expectation
was a vain one, and that he must prepare for war. At Rome the invasion of
Asia was at once resolved on. The two new consuls, C. LsBlius and L.
Scipio (190), were both equally anxious to have the conducting of this war;
the senate were mostly in favour of Lselius, an officer of skill and experience,
while L. Scipio was a man of very moderate abilities. But Scipio Africanus
offering, if his brother was appointed, to go as his legate, Greece was as-
signed to him as his province without any further hesitation. The Scipios
then, having raised what troops were requisite, among which five thousand
of those who had served under Africanus came as volunteers, passed over to
Epirus with a force of about thirteen thousand men. In Thessaly Acilius
delivered up to them two legions which he had under his command, and be-
ing supplied with provisions and everything else they required they marched
through Macedonia and Thrace for the Hellespont. A Roman fleet was in the
JSgean, which, united with those of Eumenes of Pergamus and the Rhodians,
proved an overmatch for that of Antiochus, even though commanded by
Hannibal. When the Scipios reached the Hellespont they found everything
prepared for the passage by Eumenes. They crossed without any opposi-
tion ; and as this was the time for moving the Ancilia at Rome, P. Scipio,
who was one of the salii, caused the army to make a halt of a few days on
that account.
While they remained there an envoy came from Antiochus proposing
peace, on condition of his giving up all claim to the Grecian cities in Asia and
paying one-half of the expenses of the war. The Scipios insisted on his paying
all the expenses of the war, as he had been the cause of it, and evacuating
Asia on this side of Mount Taurus. The envoy then applied privately to
P.''Scipio, telling him that the king would release without ransom his son,
who had lately fallen into Ms hands, and give him a large quantity of gold
and every honour he could bestow, if through his means he could obtain more
equitable terms. Scipio expressed his gratitude, as a private person, to the
king for the offer to release his son; and, as a friend, advised him to accept
any terms he could get, as his case was hopeless. The envoy retired; the
Romans advanced to Ilium, where the consul ascended and offered sacrifice
to Minerva, to the great joy of the Ilienses, who asserted themselves to be
the progenitors of the Romans. They thence advanced to the head of the
river Caicus. Antiochus, who was at Thyatira, hearing that P. Scipio was
lying sick at Elsea, sent his son to him, and received in return his thanks,
and his advice not to engage till he had rejoined the army. As in case of
defeat his only hopes lay in P. Scipio, he took his counsel, and retiring to
the foot of Mount Sipylus formed a strong camp near Magnesia.
The consul advanced, and encamped about four miles off; and as the
king seemed not inclined to fight, and the Roman soldiers were full of eon-
tempt for the enemy, and clamorous for action, it was resolved, if he did not
accept the proffer of battle, to storm his camp. But Antiochus, fearing that
the spirit of his men would sink if he declined fighting, led them out when
he saw the Romans in array.